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JAVA, THE EXPLOITED ISLAND 

By Dr. ALFRED GOLDSBOROTJGH MAYER 

ASUEVIVOE from an age of richer color than our own is the 
templed hill of Borobodoer in the middle of Java. 

Here, more than a thousand years ago, the Hindu conquerors 
wrought honor to their " Mount of Buddha " by surrounding the dome- 
like reliquary at its summit with ten ornamented terraces of stone, en- 
casing the sides of the hill in an ordered symmetry of angled walls, 
and portals, and of lattice-covered statues of the Buddha, all wonder- 
ful in the vast labor of the sculptured story of their creed. 

Then, in after centuries, the sword and the Koran came from beyond 
the seas and the day of the Hindu passed, to be forgotten as only the 
East can forget a glory that has gone. Then it was that those who loved 
the old temple were forced to bury the doomed shrines beneath the 
kindly sod, and thus in oblivion they survived until the European came 
to cherish and restore. 

Secluded in the deep country far from the haunts of trade, within 
but apart from the modern world, the temple lies as if dreaming in the 
spirit of its worshipper's Nirvana; peaceful in the sunset of its days, 
while green around it lies a valley rich in rice and palms, and, high 
above, one sees the smoking summits of volcanoes hushed in slumber. 

The horde of Mahomet came and the Buddhist died in tragedy, yet 
after a thousand years the stones of Borobodoer remain as an Alhambra- 
like reminder of his culture and his pride; but Java with its thirty mil- 
lions toils on unmoved by any inspiration from its past. Nourished in 
body, yet starved in spirit, it plods through its thousand rice fields 
within sight of the temple walls. 

The garden par excellence of the tropic world is Java, yet intellec- 
tually it is but a cemetery of withered hopes and ambitions wrecked in 
mockery, for over all there broods the dull fatalism of despair — the 
" sufficient unto the day " of the conquered follower of Mahomet. 

Ambition, if it exists in the Java of to-day, seems powerless to raise 
its people above the condition of the Asiatic peasant. There is no well- 
to-do class of native artisans, and one may travel throughout the land 
and find hardly a native shop upon whose wares the European may be- 
stow a glance of admiration, save only for the vanishing art of batick 
cloth, and the still more moribund manufacture of the Krees. 

Ant-like over the whole land, in every view, there swarms the dull- 
faced, docile coolie of the soil. Measured by standards of morality, 
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culture and ambition, the Javanese of to-day are negative. Their 
Mohammedanism is of an insipid type that tolerates the drinking of 
wine, permits women to go unveiled, is lax respecting the observance of 
prayer, and sanctions the representation of the human form in art pro- 
vided the figures conform to the spider-like grotesqueness of the batick 
decorations. Even a pig fattens comfortably in the back yard, destined, 
however, to be sold to the " heathen " Chinese. A cloud of abnegation, 
the despair of a beaten race, broods over the whole land, and bright 
though the sun may be and green the fertile fields, the spirit of man is 
colorless and gray, and it is difficult to realize that these crouching, 
silent forms and averted faces, expressionless as drawn parchment, are 
those of the descendants of the warriors of Mataram. 

How long will the inscrutable face of the East hold back the expres- 
sion of its hate ? One travels from one end of the land to the other and 
never a hearty laugh is heard, and the air seems heavy with bitter 
thoughts unmuttered. There are latent things in Java more to be 
dreaded than the slopes of Krakatoa, where, under a fair covering of 
flowers, titanic fires lie hidden. 

Granted that the only civilization is that which a race achieves for 
itself, never that which is thrust upon it, yet there is still something 
wrong here, for the present Javanese outlook upon life is narrower than 
it was in the past, and a primary cause of the continuance of the evil 
is not far to seek, for the Dutch, with all their admirable administra- 
tion of affairs, have, as yet, done little or nothing for the general edu- 
cation of the masses of Java. In the villages, one commonly looks in 
vain for the temple of any creed, and the school-house, even when pres- 
ent, leaves much to be desired. 

A few good schools for the sons of chiefs there are, and upon ele- 
mentary native education the government spent in 1913 the paltry sum 
of $1,321,000; and the much larger sum of $3,000,000 upon the improve- 
ment and development of agriculture; an investment upon which Java 
returns a yearly interest, to mention only three commodities, of 3,100,- 
000,000 pounds of sugar, 35,650,000 pounds of coffee, and 92,000,000 
pounds of tobacco, the total of her exports amounting to fully $75,000,- 
000 per annum. There are 9,315,000 acres cultivated by the natives and 
the population of the island is 594 to the square mile ; yet of its 30,000,- 
000, the total native population of the five largest cities, Batavia, 
Samarang, Soerabaya, Djokjakarta, and Solo, is hardly more than 
400,000. The vast mass of the people are agriculturalists living in 
thatched huts in myriads of little villages that cluster among the 
cocoanut groves of every valley in the land; and practically the only 
occupations open to natives of Java are those connected with the culti- 
vation of the soil. 

This narrowness of industrial outlook has, on several occasions, been 
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a source of commercial weakness, and Java has not always "paid," 
despite her conquerors' efforts to secure as much profit from her as their 
conscience and the public spirit of their times would permit. 

The water supply of her countless mountain streams might turn the 
wheels of many a mill, but Java still sends her products abroad in the 
form of raw materials, and the cultivation of cotton is not even at- 
tempted. 

It is a hopeful sign that the natives themselves are beginning to plead 
for education of a broader sort that will enable the more progressive 
and intelligent peasants to escape the fate of slaves of the soil, and it is 
probable that within a few years the Dutch government will respond 
and the prosperity and happiness of Java will be enhanced, for 
the Dutch have moved slowly, but surely, in the direction of al- 
truism during their long occupation of the East Indies. They first 
appeared in 1595 under the lead of Cornelius Houtman who, after 
adventures and imprisonment, had ferreted out the secret of the route 
around the Cape of Good Hope to the Indies which the Portuguese had 
discovered under Vasco da Gama in 1497. Thus it was that the trade 
which had made the port of Lisbon the richest in Europe, now fell into 
the grasp of the Dutch East India Company, a corporation which be- 
came so powerful that it regarded itself as independent of even Hol- 
land's laws, and passed statutes adverse to the interests of its mother 
country, practically excluding Dutchmen not in the employ of the com- 
pany from occupying land in the East Indies. 

The methods employed in exploiting the natives, while more humane 
than those of the Portuguese, were still little above those of medieval 
Venice, and thus it was that, having thoroughly over-reached itself, the 
company failed in 1796 for $50,000,000. 

The natives, goaded to desperation by generations of injustice, broke 
out into insurrection, which Holland, having been overrun by the French, 
was powerless to quell. 

Then came the picturesque Bonapartist, Marshall Herman Daendels, 
who governed the island from 1808 to 1811. By force of arms he re- 
duced the power of the native chiefs to a shadow, the substance being 
maintained in European hands. The great road which he built through- 
out the entire length of Java from east to west, in the course of two 
years, is the result of his iron will, the head men of the villages being 
threatened with death unless they completed their task in time. More- 
over, it was Daendels who caused old Batavia, "the white man's grave- 
yard," to be practically abandoned as a residence by Europeans, and 
moved the capitol farther inland to a healthful site. 

Daendels sought, also, to systematize the custom of "forced crops" 
which had been the rule of the old Dutch Company, at least in places 
and under various forms. About two fifths of the land suitable for 
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coffee was set apart and the natives were forced to farm it, the entire 
crop raised thereon going to the government. On the other three fifths 
of the coffee area the natives might raise their own crop, but they were 
forced to sell all to the government at a fixed price much below its 
actual value. 

This autocratic career of Daendels was, however, cut short by the 
English conquest of Java, which resulted in the able administration of 
Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles between 1811 and 1815, wherein important 
and Lasting reforms were instituted in the direction of " fair play " for 
the natives. Suffice it to say that with Raffles a spirit of effective altru- 
ism was manifested for the first time during European occupation of 
Java. In 1816, Java, together with many other East Indian islands 
she had lost, was returned to Holland ; the Dutch profiting greatly by the 
results of the reforms brought about by the French and English. 

Backslidings into old schemes of exploitation there have been, how- 
ever, as when the government under Van den Bosch, which was in con- 
trol from 1830 to 1839, took from each native a fifth part of his land 
upon which he was forced to raise for the government crops of coffee, 
indigo, sugar, pepper, tea or tobacco. In addition, the natives were 
forced to pay so heavy .a land tax upon their remaining property that 
many of them defaulted and the government thus acquired the immense 
tracts which it still holds. In twelve years $830,000,000 in taxes was 
wrung out of the down-trodden natives who, in order ,to escape starva- 
tion, were forced continually to clear and cultivate virgin soil ; despite 
which the extortionate nature of Van den Bosch's plan was such that 
famine broke out in 1849 and nearly 500,000 victims perished. 

The conscience of Holland was at last aroused, and the system of 
forced culture has been gradually abandoned, especially since 1870, so 
that to-day it is no longer a burden upon the natives in so far as their 
agricultural produce is concerned, although the system still dominates 
the conduct of the mining industry. 

This system, cruelly unjust as it was, had certain good effects. It 
forced upon the natives habits of industry which they retain to-day, and 
also by greatly increasing the area of cultivated land it permitted an 
enormous population to be supported in health and comfort, if not in 
luxury. In 1816, there were only about 4,500,000 natives, while to-day 
there are nearly 30,000,000 in Java. 

Steady progress in liberal reforms has been manifested by the Dutch 
since 1870. The island is governed through the direct agency of seven- 
teen native regents who, however, are in each case subject to the 
"advice" of a Dutch Resident and owe their appointment to Holland. 
In most respects, however, the natives appear to be self-governing in so 
far as their immediate affairs are concerned and, indeed, the Regents are 
permitted considerable "play" if they conform to the spirit of civiliza- 
tion and to the customs of their race. 
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One thing the Dutch have done which we ourselves might well emu- 
late in our government of the Philippines, and that has been the appoint- 
ment of commissions composed of the best-trained scholars to study and 
report upon native languages, folk-lore, customs, arts, religion and his- 
tory. Many authoritative volumes, unfortunately all in Dutch, have as 
a result been published upon these subjects and thus the officials sent out 
from Holland are already prepared to grasp the true inwardness of every 
native thought and act. 

Intending officials in the civil service of the Dutch administra- 
tion in the East Indies must pass an examination in many subjects re- 
lating to the Bast Indies, and must speak Malay, the official language, 
and one other native tongue before being permitted to qualify for any 
position of executive importance. The Dutch, in short, are trying to 
become the " big brothers " of the natives and a happier and more hope- 
ful relationship is year by year developing in the East Indies between 
the white master and his brown ward. 

This large-minded standpoint has been achieved slowly for, with 
many setbacks, it is the result of 300 years of association. Yet from 
this fact alone one may the more safely regard it as a final triumph of 
the right, and not as a mere transient, semi-sentimental, dip into altru- 
ism. It savors of fair play rather than of charity, and of mutual respect 
based not so much upon fear as upon understanding. 

Narrowly self-centered, unaltruistic, and even predatory, the spirit 
of the Dutch government may have been in the past, but throughout it 
has been consistent in attempting to develop among the natives the habit 
of industry. 

Under many a kindlier rule native races have lost ambition and have 
withered to extinction in the vile repose of apathy. Thus in all the world 
Java is the best example illustrating the fact that given habits of indus- 
try, a race can survive the ruin of its independence, its hope, and its 
pride, and multiply despite a conqueror's exploitation of its resources. 



